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Hathorne [g.T1.]. Young Frederick attended
Mather School on Meeting House Hill, later
incorporated In Boston, and also Dorchester
high school. Of robust constitution, he was
fond of sports, particularly boxing, football, and
swimming, the latter of wThich he continued to
enjoy throughout his life. Following his apti-
tude for drawing, he worked in a wood-engrav-
ing establishment and began his artistic career
as an Illustrator. This was supplemented by
night work in the sketch class at the Boston Art
Club, where he had the added advantage of
meeting most of the outstanding artists of that
city. His early pictures are signed F. Childe
Hassam.

In 1883 he traveled and painted in England,
Holland, Spain, and Italy. Returning to Boston,
he was married on Feb. i, 1884, to Kathleen
Maud Doane, to whom he had been deeply at-
tached for several years, and in the following
year the young couple established a studio apart-
ment in Paris where they remained three years.
In Paris Hassam studied at Julian's academy
under Boulanger, Lefebvre, and Doucet, and at
the same time painted Independently, his work
being favorably received In the Salon of 1887.
In 1889 he was awarded a bronze medal at the
Paris Exposition, and a silver medal in 1892
at the Munich International Art Exposition.
Stopping for a short time In London, he returned
to America In 1889 and for several years occu-
pied a studio on Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth
Street, not far from the Players' Club, of which
he was shortly thereafter made a member. In this
congenial atmosphere he made many of his most
lasting friendships, notably with J. Alden Weir,
John Twachtman, Robert Reid, and Willard
Metcalf [qq.zr.~], who formed the nucleus of the
group of Ten American Painters, founded in
1898. The Impressionism of the "plein-air"
school was then in the ascendant, and Hassam
was acclaimed one of the most brilliant ex-
ponents of the new movement. It was at this
period that he painted many of his well-known
street scenes of an earlier New York, when
hansom cabs, messenger boys, street cleaners,
and women of fashion figured in the passing
scene. In 1897 he made his third voyage abroad,
painting in England, France, and Italy, and at
the same time making a more mature study of
the English and Continental masters. In 1906
he was elected a member of the National Acad-
emy of Design, and throughout his life he re-
ceived many awards for his work.

It was probably his early association and Puri-
tan ancestry that gave Hassam a great fondness
for New England, its old churches and village
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streets. He also loved the sea and the New
England coast Appledore, Isles of Shoals, was
one of his favorite sketching grounds, as is
evident in many of his finest canvases, of high
horizon, placid sea, and vari-colored cliffs.
Then there are pictures of Gloucester, Newport,
and Provincetown, and for many years he spent
the warm season at Old Lyme, Conn. The old
Holly House at Cos Cob, Conn., where his
friend Twachtman so often stayed, was also a
congenial retreat, and it was there in 1915 that
he began his studies in etching. After 1919 he
became more definitely settled by acquiring the
house of his late friend Ruger Donoho at East
Hampton, Long Island, and here he spent most
of his summers, not less active in production,
but adding the facilities of a studio to his paint-
ing out of doors.

In New York Hassam occupied a spacious
studio apartment at 130 West Fifty-seventh Street,
where he lived for nearly thirty years. He was
an indefatigable worker. In the winter he devoted
himself mostly to figure studies, large decorative
motifs, in which often the studio window with
distant buildings forms the background; or the
beauty of flowers, boudoir, mirror, or screen
plays an important part in the decorative en-
semble. His pictures of women seem to be
evoked from an esthetic mood rather than a
study of personality. He seldom painted men,
and there were few formal portraits. Although
he was himself decidedly masculine in character,
his pictures are nevertheless highly sensitive
and are imbued with an elusive and idyllic
charm. He was not introspective. His mood is
joyous, spontaneous, and vivacious. Nature is
never depicted in her more somber and austere
aspects; nor was he tempted to dramatize the
morbid sentimentality of squalor and deformity.
In technique he employed the Impressionistic
method of color division. Working in the full
sunlight, with a prismatic palette, he applied the
pigment with short, broken, but vigorous brush-
work resulting in that vibration of textured
surface and scintillation of color so character-
istic of his work. The form is not revealed for
its own structural significance but is enveloped
and often transformed by the variegated effect
of sunlight and shadow.

Seen from the changing perspective of a later
day, the art of Childe Hassam belongs histori-
cally to that new discovery of the visual world
which was a definite reaction from the intro-
spective mood of the earlier Romanticists. It
is the esthetic interest in the living subject,
rather than the imaginative vision and the asso-
ciative idea, that becomes the theme of the pic-
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